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116 ^ The one hand, the mere skeleton 

"7, "7 polled. It is not ’ on . , ,-he emotion and the music; 
is usually s thoUg htnnnu deprived of its 

of ,h e poem, the hand , the poem A 

n ° r * rd°arac.er by the transposmon oi thoughli ^ 

mett-ica flects the cliaracttu» | rcc l in intensity ; the 

thc music less pal ‘ 

thought is expanded, the em ^ caUed a poem „ prose, 

n^hle We have what beaU ty of the verse it displaces, 

beautiful in proportion ° haps with hardly a word in 

but differing from it ■» ' fee made 0 f a paraphrase, look 

common. If )'»“ ask our English Bible, and tell me what 

at the authorised version ^ co mpare for a moment with 

there is m modern verse ^ or Isaiah ! 

even our prose translation J int . Will you bear with 

And this brings me J of p0 etry as the language 

me if I touch on it ^ P ession and suggestion of varied 

of feeling, as in turn P forget that it has expressed 

human emotion. But I cannot^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

other things than thes , _ devotion, the self-conse- 

tFJZZt.rX l&SXT them. But 
T fear that the poetry of our Bibles, the fine prose-poems of our 
eS sh paraphLe. have fared little better at our hands than 
other poetry. Here, too, “ we murder to d.ssect. We over ay 
them with comment and criticism and weary explanation, ti 
music and the passion die out of them, and nothing remains 
barren prose — true, perhaps, for the intellect, but wit l no 0 
the memory, no message to the heart. Would it not be we 
—for the little ones, at least — we sometimes let Psalm, an 
Parable, and Song shine by their own light, and fulfil then 
sweet office? The lessons thus taught are of the kin ^ 
strike home earliest and linger longest ; they do what argume 
cannot do, and appeal to faculties more worth reaching than at ^ 
that it can reach. For intuition is greater than reason, an ov 
than knowledge. 
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By Elsa D’Esterre-Keeling. 

II. 

GERMAN LITERATURE OK THE EARLY CRUSADING PERIOD. 

Legends and traditions are what we should expect to meet 
with most often during the early Crusading period — the time 
between 1150 and 1 180, and it is these which indeed are promi- 
nent during that time. Under this heading come Wernher’s 
Marici, the well-known Annolied, and the Kaiserchronik. 

Wernher was a priest whose home was in that German land 
which has remained Romish to this day — Bavaria. Here, by 
lovely Tegernsee, may still be seen a Benedictine cloister aged a 
thousand years and more. Of it was Wernher. His theme in 
Maria is the praise of “ daz reine Magadin,’ literally translated 
“ye clene mayde,”*— the Virgin Mother. The note is the same 
as that struck in the Heliand , and the poet, as there, treats us 
subject in a manner at once familiar and reverential. The 
Mother is holy over all women, as having borne Him who is most 
wonderful, who is little and big, who is simple and wise, who 

" -~ 

Wernher gave to Germany one of her lovehest ^tanzas^a 

stanza well known in its modern gu ( num ber of 

girl that has it not in her album), and winch a good 

English folk believe to be— Heines . 

Du bist min, ich bin din, 
des solt du gewis sin ; 
du bist beslozzen 
in mine in herzen, 
verlorn ist das sluzzelin, ^ 
du muost immer dar inne sin. 

, r.f Anno is so misnamed after Hanno, 

The Annolied, ox song of ’ — 

* See contemporary English put.tr). 
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1TS - - ■ _ J n the poem not only his 

'TTT Archbishop of Cologne. Creation is described. 

‘ told, but History from jhe^ . nwh . ch ^ ^ 

Famous are the opening l'" es of h h e favour in which stood the 

singer, hinting, it is ' we hear only too much singing 

mundane * Heldenl.ed ay bo i dly ) heroes fought, break- 

er old things, how qrnoWy ( nd parting from friend, rich (that 
ing down strongholds dear Now it is tune, he says, 

is, mighty) kings ourselves shall end. 

for us to take though Hann( y s time-old German .— 

Here is the passa„ ^ sne lle helide vuhten, 

WirhSrieniedieke singe" ™ ‘ , iebe winiscefie scheiden , w,e riche 

.vie sieveste barge hrechen."' ^ de „ ke „ wie wir selbe sullen 

kiinige al regiengen. Nu .« 

enden ' • i .1 ic contained in theAnnolied. 

Many a fine and - us remember that “we in 

In one place the feudal ngei * love our liege -lord.” 

baptism became Xtaj*. vassals and sho^ ^ ^ 

As for Hanno, the bis 1 , 1 as a h on and among the 

“This was he whc > sate among pi ^ ^ ^ ^ Cologne to be 

deemed 'worthv of suih a bishop. When at nigh, the folk were 

sleeping all, up would rise ^ ^ “d 

ness would visit many a minster. Ain . . , r 

Zy poor he found, that had no shelter,^ that 
him. . . . Far-off men spake of him ; from Greece and Engl 

kings sent gifts to him.” c f1 

[This is a man whom England of to-day should not fo 0 - -J 
The Kaiscrchronik, or “ Chronicle of Emperors,” is a poem 
the subject matter of which is mostly derived from Latin woi ^s. 
It tells the story of the Roman and German emperors ^ lorr * 
time of Caesar to that of the Hohenstaufen, Konrad III. 1 
the historical is mingled a most strange tissue of tradition. 
Motley was the only wear with oldien chroniclers all Europe 
over. Here is the full title of the “ Chronicle of Emperors, 
Der kaiser und der 7 ‘ 


Kings’ Book).* 


kunige buocli (The Emperors’ and the 


Poems like these, — the Maria , Anno lied, and Kaiser chronik, 
though they were favourites with the people, have not t ie 


The student should notice that the large use of capital initials in 
century German has nothing analogous in olden German. 


nineteei 
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popular tone which is charming in such contemporary work 
Ltha- StOHeS ° f Rehlhart deV FUC/IS * ^ Komg 

King Rother is described as having his capital at Bari in 
Southern Italy. It will be remembered that in Crusading days 
an prior to them, Teutons had made their home in many a fair 
Italian region. Apulia was again and again devastated by 
Norse warriors, and in the middle of the eleventh century had 
reigning over it a king with the Teutonic name of Rudiger. 
Having resolved to marry no less a lady than the daughter of 
the Emperor Constantine, Rother went in disguise to Constan- 
tinople and carried away the Princess. Wrathful, as well he 
might be, the Emperor took steps to win back his child, and 
succeeded in doing so with the aid of a minstrel, but Rother, 
whose wife she was, returning at the head of an army, took her 
again. The story is German of the Germanest, full of old 
German names, Dietrich, Berchtold, and the like, of German 
tears and German laughter, of German warriors and German 
women, for “ Frauen ” and “ manche schone Maid ” are — need it 
be said ? — not absent. 

Important among works belonging to this early Crusading 
period are some German versions of Oriental tales and tradi- 
tions, among them Herzog Ernst and Das Alexanderlied. In 
Herzog Ernst are told the adventures of Duke Ernest and his 
faithful companion Wernher,*|" in the Holy Land. Enchanted 
castles, magnetic rocks, princesses in distress, cranes [no common 
cranes] and griffons, a people with huge flat feet, which in rainy 
weather they held up over their heads as umbrellas; another 
with long soft ears which they wrapt about them when cold 
these are a few of the things which Herzog Ernst saw. One 
must read Mandeville's Travels to find anyth,) “ “! “ 
English. They who have read and re-read S.nbad the bailor 
wilf understand how the book of Duke Ernes, was read and 

re ‘ r S d “ H TL or -Son" of Alexander ” is thought to 

The Alexanders ^ or S Lamprecht Here agai „ 

"hk^than the historical is deak with, the brigh t 


* I propose to deal 


with “Reinhart der Fuchs” later on in connection 


with 


Fable. 


f A German poet, well known to 
story of Duke Ernest. 


English people, Uhland, has dramatised the 
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7 the reader, unlike the old poet, 

colouring is never a smile, often breaks into a 

who tells his stor> ... 

. u , of Roland found their way 

1 About this time the Fren< ; 1 eabout s the Rolandslied was the 
to Germany, and in ■>» ° |and , bravest of Charlemagne's 
song of all. The death o the Pyren ees, at the hands of 

oaladins, at Ronceva theme of which the old 


a 1 17 ■> u ‘ Poland * bravest of Charlemagne’s 
death o ^ th ’ e Pyrenees, at the hands of 

brave paladins, at ^^aiorTty, was a theme of which the old 
Saracens in a crushing n J ^ underlies som e of the earliest 
singers never grew wea y. France, and these songs 

songs, both of Norton andjou prfestj Konrad, gave 

underlie the Rohndd , ^ ; n Italy, Roland supplied 

to his country. Time p * . in England he supplied 

Ariosto with a theme The rude old German “Lied”— 

ticTdfte English £y? which are alike marred by latter-day 

Emoeror to return to his capital oi Aacne T 
the Emperors doing this, the Sa , 

Christianity. Charlemagne holds a council wit 
friends, Roland, Oliver, brave Bishop Turpin, Genelon (the step- 
father of Roland), and others. All but Genelon advise him o 
mistrust the Saracen. Old wise Genelon entreats him to return 
to France, leaving Roland to guard Spain. This advice prevai s, 
and Roland falls a victim to the Saracens, with whom his 
treacherous stepfather is in league. 

In the following passages, translated almost literally, I h av ^ 
endeavoured to give some notion of the style of the “ Lie , 
which is now and again very tender, if now and again very 
rude : — 

Ten white mules did Marsilies let bring to Charlemagne 
. . . . and they who bore the message sate upon them, anc 

bore palm-twigs in their hands. ... In proud and happy 
state they found the Emperor, for he had broken the walls o 
Cordova . . . there was no heathen in the town but he 

Hiuodland is his name in old German song, 
t l>etter known to English people by the French name of Aix la Chapelle. 
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was slain, or was become a Christian. The Emperor was in a 
wide garden, and about him were Roland and Oliver and [here 
o ovvs a long list]. ... on white carpets sate these 
nig its, and some sate at a table, and there played ; at chess 
there played the wisest and the old. . . . Near by a black- 
thorn, underneath a fir, there was a seat of pure gold made, and 
on it sate the ruler of fair France. White was his beard, and 
daisy-white* his head ; noble his body was, and his face was 
kingly ; there needed none to point to him . 

[I pass on to Roland in his distress.] 

All with blood running was Lord Roland’s mouth ; the veins 
upon his brow stood out ; in his sore need he blew on 
Olifant.f . . . 

The king let seize then Genelon, and gave him into keeping 
of his cooks, and called Besgun, who was of these the chief, and 
spake to him : “ Have thou good heed to him, and do by him 
as villains are done by. He has been false to me and to my 
knights.” 

Besgun then gave him to his underlings ; these were some 
hundred, good and bad. They tare the beard of him, and taie 
the hair upon his lip ; each gave him four hard blows with fists ; 
they hit at him with sticks and cudgels ; they fettered him, as 
men do bears ; they threw him, for more shame, upon a beast 
of burden. Right so they took good heed of him. 

[How terrible is not all this! Upon the other hand, how 

true a picture of the times !] . . 

Now Roland feels that he is near to death, las brains oo/.e 

through his ears, he prays to God for Ins c omrades,,jd 

for himself prays to the angel Gabnel He ‘°° he took 

that none an' Low from his bow. 

his sword. Ao tar as one wu ■ n ne ar to 

he went of -ble' on the 

a tree upon a hill, where > the gree n grass, and 

ground. He fell brow forw i ^ ^ hm _ topS( an d the 

there lay senseless, like to die. & 


t • ” is the cumbrous translation of 

c r - i . il like white blossom is i 

* I adapt from Chaucer ; wimc 

the German. 

+ His magic horn. , .. 

+ Those who have preceded him o tea 
6 The tense is ever changing. 
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. . f , rocks here stand, and shine as marble. 

trees are high , f° u . seIlse less. 

Roland in the green grass * 

* * Kino- Charlemagne’s nephew, and 

, Now will I * overcome Km & 

bear his sword to Araby. 


life. When Roland felt 


ir his sworn w to lite. wncu iwmuu . GU 

He pulled, and R° land . opcn ed wide his eyes, and 
that one would rob the sw d of mine .» And Olifant, 

said, “Methinks thou art n ^ then strongly and with it 
which never he let drop, * ^ nd clave through steel and 

heafandb there shot from the head hath eyes t 


Now Round feelAr. sightjs waning, and £«£ ££ 
strength and stands; and there 


is no dioou in 

, rn rnrK . ten blows he strikes upon it, 
(efore him .s a brown ro , ^ no deft is made in it 

grimly, with grief. T h he i p me thou ! Ah, good 

shield thee. ... . rnrlc C twas 

Lord Roland once more strake upo 

sardonyx) and the steel groaned, but no cleft was made — 
“O, Durendal, how fair thou art and holy , 
relics in thy hilts are hid, -St. Peter’s tooth, blood of St. Basilies 
with hair of my Saint Denis, and of the robe of Mary part 
were not right that thou shouldst fall into an heat len s lan 
How many a land have I not with thee won for Charlemagne, 

my king of the snowy beard ! . . .” -id 

Then Roland feels that death is like to slay him ; his hea 
he strake first, and now strikes his heart. Beneath the tree 
Lord Ronald hastes him, and stretches him upon the glass, an 
lays beneath him sword and Olifant, and turns to the heat ien 
land his face. And this he does, because he wills that Char e 
magne and all the Franks shall say : — 


“ Our noble count a conqueror died.” 
***** 

Then Roland feels his time is spent welnigh ; he sits, his 

* The speaker is a Saracen, who has kept on the track of the hero, and who no' 
steals forward to grasp his sword, that matchless sword, Durendal. , 

+ These are the touches some regret. Are they not typical, while rude, an > 
being typical, are they not in their place ? 
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face toward Spain, on that high hill ; an d with one hand he 
smote his breast . . . and up to God he lifted his right gauntlet 
and from the heavens there came angels down. 

Lord Roland lies beneath a fir tree with his face toward 
Spain, and memory comes to him, our hero, of the lands he won, 
and of fair France, and of his kinsfolk there, and of his liege- 
lord Charlemagne . . . And Roland needs must weep . . . And 
yet he thought of his soul’s weal withal, and lifted up to God 
his gauntlet ; Saint Gabriel took it from his hand. Upon his 
arm his head was bowed . . . and God sent down his angel 
Cherubin [?] and sent Saint Michael, named del peril, and Saint 
Gabriel ; and these to heaven bore Lord Roland’s soul. 

***** 

The Emperor from Spain came back, and came to Aachen, 
fairest town of France, and at his palace-gates dismounted, and 
strode into the hall. Then came there to him Alda, that fair 
damsel, and to the King she said, “ Where is Lord Roland, 
whom you swore to give to me to be my lord ? ” 

Then Charlemagne fell into pain and heavy grief, and wept 

and tore his snowy beard. . 

“Child, ask not for a man that is dead. See, I will give 

thee amply what I can, will give thee for him Ludwig ; more I 
cannot. This is my son and will have all my la " ds - 
said, “ I am astonied, sir ; God never grant, Gods an els n 
p-rant that I should live when my lord Roland lives no . * 

“ale st fe.1 there at the feet of 
for sorrow. Heaven rest her soul 1 The Franks. 

heroes, wept aloud. 

Ah. those old 

o‘f them! Such songs as these songs 
well might inspire Crusaders. 

, . . c tudents of the Foregoing 

Paper to be Answered by Students j 

, Turn into modern German 
k'S^^Gil/e an English metrical translation 
nine “ Du bist nun. 

o 
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quoted from the 

■ Annolied." . word for word, English translation of 

4- Make an mterhncar, , ied .. 

the passage an ( maximl "” '’ Um PagCS ' 

5' Wri ‘ e ^™he Crusades. 

4 ; minimum, 2 ) of tne 

Books of Interest 

. ifh Germany of the Early Crusading Period 
in connection w. V ictor von Schefifel. 

“ Juniperus (short rate/, j 

“ Ekkehard, highest order. They 

These are both works of fictio , place , London, W. 
can be procured of Kolc vmann, English translation by 

. . T- 1 J * 
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Coupons to Mr. W. G. Collingwood, Gill Head, Windermere (with fee in 

For Tickets for these two courses, apply to Editor (care of Publishers). 


NERVE-STORMS. 

By John Mason, M.D. 


Of-all the ills that flesh is heir to none is so sad and painful 
as mental disease. Many people will, I fancy, be inclined to 
doubt this, but no one who has had experience of “ depression,” 
either subjectively or objectively, will admit that any suffering 
can be compared to it. To discuss the severe forms of mental 
derangement is, however, neither possible nor fitting in the 
Parents' Review , but something, I think, may be done towards 
parental enlightenment on the milder forms of mental distress 
and “ temper,” which embitter life in so many households. 

If asked to name the most nervous creatures under the sun, 
different answers would occur to different people. The sports- 
man would name the horse, men in general would say women 

and the schoolmistress would unhesitatingly iep y t> ir s * u 
none would be quite right; children are nervous ” a ^ 
greater degree than any 

of excitability and impressiona equilibrium 

impressions and excitement are but for t h e moment 

is more easily regained than m ’ jj as mor e feeling 

there is greater mental distur ana., Qr grief, than 

displayed, when the little brain is c ' . to the cause is 

in older people. How greatly out “^JZTanger is there, and 
no matter, the storm of passiona * at hy as corresponding 

does, or should, call for as muc , j s a natural and, in 

state’s in ourselves While pass beyond these 

moderation, a healthy con 1 ’ oub j e an d danger. 

bounds and become a bOUlce . ness or want of balance in e 

Now it is this over-sensitiveness, ^ difficulty in de ahng 

nervous centres, that constitut ^h^ ^ nervous disorders 

W ith disease in ‘ f;‘ d ^ ldhow) , and 'so common 


